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PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS OF INTER- 
NATIONAL RELATIONS 

By Dr. P. G. NUTTING 

THE behavior of one nation toward another is in accord 
with those principles of biology relating to all life and 
growth. During extended periods of peace, amity and equity, 
growth and development are more or less continuous and uni- 
form. Interspersed with these normal periods are intervals 
of violent readjustment of interrelations, periods of extremely 
rapid development along special lines and of general reforma- 
tion of objectives, practises and habits. A similar statement 
would apply to the life of an individual and with slight modifi- 
cation to each living cell composing the individual. 

There is little to discuss in this simple biological principle, 
interest centers rather in the details of its operation; factors in 
development, the influence of race, religion, education, climate, 
natural resources and great leaders on growth, rational inter- 
national law and ethics, the part played by component individ- 
uals and organizations, the rationality of selfishness and of 
altruism and the proper balance between strong and weak com- 
ponents. Finally, in the consideration of a rational world 
state may be found a criterion of rationality in international 
relations. 

In the last analysis, those rules of international relations will 
prevail which are backed by the greatest bulk of resources; 
natural resources and resources in intellect, in capital, in labor 
and in incentives to action. Even such fallacies as the idea that 
mere military might makes right and that the end justifies the 
means would be established, but that they are backed by but a 
small fraction of the world's strength in resources. We are 
now witnessing some titanic appeals to worldwide public opin- 
ion, and there is no doubt whatever but that the final decision 
will be in accord with the concensus of that opinion. Let us 
therefore examine some of the more important and character- 
istic international problems on the basis of the fairly certain 
estimates of the judgment of the world's voting power in 
resources. 

The right of an established nation, however small or weak, 
to exist and work out its own destiny in its own way has been 
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almost universally recognized. The right of powerful nations 
to expand at the expense of neighboring small nations has been 
claimed, but has been repudiated by the majority. The love of 
fair play is so nearly universal that whenever a decision is 
forced, the result is assured. Nearly every one detests a bully 
and loves to see him humbled. The gobbling up of smaller 
nations by larger is abhorred as a species of cannibalism. 

A closely related problem is that of the right of a nation to 
conduct its own internal affairs as it sees fit. This right is 
quite universally claimed and quite as generally conceded — 
within limits. Properly speaking, the political right has been 
conceded, but the moral right has been denied, in particular 
when the rights of subject races, colonies or other components 
have been violated. The problem is comparable with that of 
the right of a family to settle its own affairs. Within certain 
limits this is conceded ; without those limits police interfere and 
courts decide. The Spanish-American War was brought on by 
the treatment of Cuba by Spain and the same love of fair play 
at the root of the moral interference that led to the blowing up 
of the Maine, caused us to leave Cuba to work out her own 
destiny. Doubtless in time international politics and courts 
will enforce properly devised international laws defining and 
setting limits upon the rights of nations to handle their own 
internal affairs. 

A similar problem concerns the right of any sovereign state 
to treat any other state as it pleases ; to restrain trade with or 
to make war upon it, for example. No limitations have here- 
tofore been recognized as binding on any nation, but interna- 
tional public opinion is overwhelmingly in favor of such limita- 
tions. Happily the nations are but few which will claim the 
right to break their own treaties or to make destructive war- 
fare upon whom they will. A somewhat analogous case would 
be the assumed right of one individual to fight another. Cer- 
tain kinds of fighting are tolerated within certain limits, but 
beyond those limits is forcibly prevented. It is to be hoped that 
the time is not far distant when just laws shall define and de- 
limit the rights of nations in their dealings with each other and 
an efficient international police see that such laws are enforced. 
These laws will be such as will meet the approval of the bulk of 
the human race and such as that majority is prepared to back 
up with all its resources. They can not recognize either special 
privilege or divine right and must be such as will effectually 
inhibit attempts at world hegemony. They must define moral 
rights, but in no way interfere with legitimate growth and de- 
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velopment, nor permit the interference of one nation or race 
with the development of another. Moral right must be the 
basis for international law, not because it is moral, but because 
no other basis will make for the stability and progress of all 
nations and all races. An unfair law would be doomed for lack 
of general support. 

That group of problems centered about colonization is varied, 
complex and difficult except from a certain point of view. The 
degree of association of one people with another varies from 
equality of sovereignty down to colonial relationship and at the 
limit the more or less complete subjection of almost unimpor- 
tant subject races. Evidently these problems cover the entire 
field between international and internal problems. The deter- 
mination of the rights of sovereignty of one people over an- 
other has thus far, in most cases, been the natural one of the 
ability of the one people to establish control over, or, conversely, 
independence from the other. If either is not done by reason- 
ably humane methods and within a reasonable time, the in- 
ternal problem becomes an international one and subject to 
outside interference. The moral principle is vague but simple ; 
within the bounds of fair play all is permissible, without those 
bounds revolt and interference are to be expected. A col- 
ony fairly treated gives the mother country her choicest 
trade and choicest sons in return for protection and prestige. 
That Great Britain's colonies have voluntarily made great sac- 
rifices to assist her in the world war we regard as complete 
proof that she had been treating them fairly. The Anglo-Saxon 
is a successful colonizer the world over because of his innate 
love of fair play and his ready recognition of the rights of 
others. Several nationalities are notoriously poor colonizers 
for lack of those very qualities; they are too selfish, too long on 
authority and too short on equity to win the respect and con- 
fidence that are essential. 

The problem of proper relationship between mother country 
and dependencies is capable of a clean cut solution from the 
biological viewpoint. The treatment which a dependent state 
or race should receive should be measured in terms of its re- 
sources, natural, intellectual, manual and financial, and the 
activity of those resources — the sum of its total potential and 
kinetic energies, to use a mechanical analogy. Great Britain 
learned this principle when she lost the bulk of her American 
colonies a century and a half ago. Her present relations with 
Canada, South Africa and Australia are evidence of her ability, 
not only to correctly apply the principle, but to keep pace with 
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rapidly changing conditions in her dependencies. Autonomy 
in proportion to strength measured in general resources as 
stated above is the only fair policy and therefore the only policy 
which will work in the long run. The greedy anxiety of one 
state to forcibly establish or retain authority over another 
would be fine comedy, were it not so tragic. If a nation desires 
leadership and has the natural resources, it should bend its 
energies to the development of its utmost intellectual, manual 
and financial resources and to the establishment of a record for 
fair dealing, leadership will follow as a matter of course. 
Trade, intellect, labor and capital will flow in from outside of 
their own accord. The resort to arms or to secret propaganda 
by any nation in order to extend its authority is merely a con- 
fession of failure to recognize, or inability to use, legitimate 
and therefore effective methods. Such policies are comparable 
with merely " lifting by the bootstraps " in order to raise one's 
self. A nation, like an individual, has but to live up to its pos- 
sibilities to safeguard its future. 

The biological principle of relative bulk and activity in the 
four chief kinds of resources has been stated to be necessary 
and sufficient as a guide in international relations. Why this 
is so it would be of interest to inquire, but such a problem is 
not so much one in engineering as in metaphysics. The answer 
is not far to seek in the theory of evolution, since it makes for 
the ultimate good of the entire human race. The reason why 
the ultimate good of the whole human race is to be provided for 
is the outside limits of this discussion. 

The solution of the problem of war from the fundamental 
biological viewpoint has been merely indicated above and is 
worth a more complete analysis. From that point of view wars 
are harmful according to their aggregate effect on the human 
race. " Good " wars stimulate or otherwise cause development 
which outweighs the concomitant exhaustion of resources. Wars 
which relieve from repression and misgovernment are such. 
All attempts at world hegemony have failed and nearly all 
wars waged to that end have caused a loss in exhaustion of re- 
sources far outweighing all gains by stimulated development. 
The mere establishment of authority over other nations, as 
Napoleon did, is but an empty honor and does no good to be 
compared with the evil of draining a great nation of its best 
manhood nor with the far-reaching good of a great scientific 
discovery. Good wars, on the other hand, are such as throw off 
restraint seriously interfering with development or establish 
rights and principles of far-reaching human value. Wars of 
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conquest and attempts at world hegemony are now so thor- 
oughly discredited that it is not unreasonable to hope that there 
may never be another. Whenever national activities run 
strongly counter to the biological principle of the greatest good 
to the greatest number, however, wars are to be expected and 
even hoped for. To oppose such warfare would be to take a 
narrow and selfish view unless the same end may be attained 
by peaceful means. It is probable that a league of powerful 
nations will enforce the principles of equality of rights and of 
fair play, making further wars to secure such unnecessary. 

A world state would more than justify itself if it secure in- 
ternational stability and progress. To accomplish this it must 
stand squarely for the abolition of special privileges among all 
nations, races and classes. It must have supreme authority 
and means of maintaining that authority in order to be stable 
and effective. It must leave to individual nations the entire 
management of their internal affairs so long as that manage- 
ment is in accordance with the principles of equity. It must 
have tribunals to decide upon questions of equity and a legis- 
lative body to formulate just international laws and keep those 
laws abreast of development. Legislative authority and ad- 
ministrative expenses may well be apportioned according to 
resources, but executive and judicial officers might well be se- 
lected without regard to resources or even nationality, demon- 
strated ability and fitness being sufficient. 

Aside from political functions, such a world state might 
well concern itself with many international problems in gen- 
eral warfare. (1) It might conduct surveys of world resources; 
natural resources, financial resources, organized knowledge 
and labor, examining into means of enhancing and utilizing 
such resources. (2) It might well assume the care of public 
health, particularly as affected by transmissible diseases, plant 
and animal as well as human. (3) International commerce, 
banking, communication and labor movements might well be 
given considerable assistance in the nature of directive and 
stimulative influence by such a world state organization. 

The advantages to be anticipated from the formation of a 
world state are quite similar to and of far greater magnitude 
than those accruing from the union of our own states in a 
strong central government. If such an international organiza- 
tion is formed, it is to be hoped that it may be so well organized 
as to receive the loyal support of all peoples and be given such 
authority as to command the respect of even the strongest and 
most perverted of nations. 



